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THE ART AMATEUR. 



QoFFfsponbHirF. 

[All communications relating to matters connected with the magazine should 
be addressed to the Editor of The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York.] 



A DISSENT FROM MR. LOFTIE'S ART VIEWS. 

Sir: In the series of articles by Mr. Loftie, entitled 
" Art at Home," I find statements so out of harmony with the 
tone of criticism prevailing both in the majority of signed articles 
and in the editorial notes of your magazine, that I cannot help 
writing to ask if the discrepancy has struck other of your readers. 
Surely Mr. Loftie's Art begins, like charity, at home, and would 
be best left to. the sanctity of his private life. When we find 
sweeping condemnation of mod- 
ern work, side by side with ex- 
travagant praise of Mulready 
and Landseer, the standpoint of 
such criticism is hardly worth at- 
tacking. Still, in deference to 
your younger readers, it seems 
right to protest strongly against 
this mere parochial gossip. No 
" bleat," as modern slang has it, 
has injured the cause of true art in 
Great Britain more than this un- 
founded laudation of entirely sec- 
ond-rate artists. Many of them 
(like the two Mr. Loftie quotes, 
or Sir Frederic Leighton, or Mr. 
Frith to-day) have been loved and 
appreciated as men, possessing, 
moreover, academic skill and 
fair technique ; but to set such as 
these with Raphael, Lionardoand 
Turner, against the whole of the 
" modern" school, makes the 
contrast ridiculous, and tempts 
one to unkindly analysis of the 
work of men who are otherwise 
not worthy of being taken very 
seriously. Such statements as " I 
prefer to look at bare wall paper" 
rather than at Israel's pictures, 
or "among the ' pictures of the 
year' in London last summer, I 
saw only two, both small and in- 
considerable, that were not abso- 
lutely ' out of tune' to my eyes," 
might interest Mr. Loftie or his 
oculist, but are entirely superflu- 
ous information to the rest of 
the world. Many chapters of this 
author in his earlier volumes and 
in The Art Amateur have been 
full of pleasant, discursive gossip 
on subjects dear to me and no 
doubt to many of your readers ; 
but when the illogical personal 
preference he exhibits, in talking 
of pictures, seems in danger of 
being taken for the expression of 
the opinion of a journal that has 
done so much to promote the rec- 
ognition of the merits of modern 
men, it is needful to call forth 
that disclaimer which, however 
trying to your courtesy to a con- 
tributor of Mr. Loftie's standing, 
must, I am sure, be in your mind 
as you read his pages. 

E. B. S. 



and furniture coverings." (3) If but little light is admitted to an 
apartment the ceiling should not be dark ; but even in this case 
it should never be white. Cream-color, formed of a little middle 
chrome in white, will harmonize with almost any color, and is 
even more reflective than white itself. 

A. S., So. Norwalk, Conn. — Sage green would be a 
good color scheme for your hall, very deep in tone for the wood- 
work, very light for the walls, with -frieze in two tones of the 
same color. Cartridge paper would be desirable, or if ordinary 
wall paper is used, let it be an all-over rather indistinct pattern. 
Make the ceiling ivory white. The carpet of the same greens 
would admit of some warmer tints also — pink or vieux rose. 
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OIL PAINTING. 



EGYPTIAN MURAL 
DECORATION. 

(for b. J.) 



HINTS FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 

H. T., Troy, N. Y. — (i) For your connecting sitting- 
rooms, with black walnut woodwork, tint the ceilings light 
yellowish terra-cotta and the cornice cream color. Use a rather 
large flowing pattern in two tones of terra-cotta for the wall 
paper, and a gilt picture rod under the cornice, or one of black 
walnut, relieved by a bright red line, to match the woodwork. 
(2) Yes, " olive green and old reds * may' prevail in your carpet 



Subscriber, Toronto. — 

In painting peach blossoms, 
you will find German rose madder 
a very useful color. For shadows 
use white, ivory black and yellow 
ochre, with a touch of the rose 
madder ; for high lights, white 
and rose madder, with a touch of 
cadmium yellow. Wild roses may 
be painted with the same colors. 

T. F., Schenectady, N. Y. 
— Pearl gray tints should be 
used freely on the flesh, and for qualifying the lights on the dra- 
pery. For the background grays warmer and darker than any of 
the shades in the air would be desirable. Blue clothes would be 
not objectionable for your sitter if their lights and shadows left 
but little actual blue apparent. 



DECORATIVE ETCHING ON METALS. 

H. F., Cambridge, Mass.— There are various treat- 
ments for etching on brass or German silver. The background 
may be left plain, or stamped, the stamping being a uniform 
graining, or it may be enriched by drawing and stamping a dia- 
pered or trellised background. After the design is added, the 
background may be plated, wholly or partially, with copper, 
silver, or gold. Another method by which relief designs may be 
obtained produces beautiful results. This is the result of engrav- 
ing and modelling a design on a copper-plate which is covered 
with a thin coating of prepared wax. On the intaglio engraving 
is deposited, by the electrotyping process, a thick coat of copper. 
The resulting plate may be made to show additional relief by 
hammering, and it may be partially or wholly coated with silver 
or gold. Still another method, or rather an adaptation of the 
last described, is used for such articles as handle plates and 
hinges. A design is modelled in wax, in intaglio, from which an 
electrotype is obtained. When this is ''backed up" it presents 
a model or mould from which castings in bronze are obtained. 
Another method of producing metal art work, which promises to 
yield fine results, is by engraving the design on a copper plate 
coated with prepared wax. A tolerably thick deposit of copper 
being made on this, the resulting plate is used as a bed or mould 
for enamelling. 



MOUNTING A FAN. 

E. E. R., Boston. — The silk should be stretched on a 
frame before the painting of the fan is begun. After this mark 
out its semicircular form. The design is then traced and painted, 
and when it is dry, the silk is taken off the stretching-frame and 
is laid upon a board on which grooved lines radiate from a centre. 
On this the mount is secured and marked along the grooves with 
a blunt instrument such as an ivory paper knife, care being taken 
that the lines do not cross any important part of the design, such 
as the head or face of a figure. The future folds on the fan will 
be indicated by these marks. The mount is next folded at the 
creases and cut level top and bottom with a sharp knife. 



CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

H. C. E., Charlotte, N. C— We know of no place 
where black tiles for decoration are to be bought. They would 
not be suitable for china painting in transparent colors. 

A. V., West Troy, N. Y.— T. Cooley, of 38 Tennyson 
Street, Boston, has a plate, No. 64 on his list, suitable for the de- 
sign by M. L. Macomber in The Art Amateur for June, 1890. 

C. D. R., Harrisburg, Pa.— The golds for china 
painting are specially prepared from real gold, and are quite dif- 
ferent from gold or bronze powders, which are only an imitation 
of the genuine article. These bronze powders are liquefied with a 
special medium made for the purpose, and sold wherever the 
powders are obtainable. 

Mrs. W. E. B., Carthage, 111. — Lacroix colors are 
not in a fit state for use when so stiff as you describe. Do not 
add either flux or oil unless for tinting in the usual way, but thin 
the color with a little spirits of turpentine by grinding thoroughly 
on the palette until it is of a proper consistency. If you find this 
mixture dries up too quickly, then keep it open by the aid of a 
little lavender oil. 

H. F. A., Kansas City. — The Lacroix dry colors which 
are most useful are : Rouge orange, violet de fer, noir d'ivoire, 
bleu riche, carmin No. 2, pourpre riche, gris perle, jaune orange, 
ocre, brun No. 4, vert chrome riche, vert brun, vert noir, white 
enamel (English) ; with the addition, for more advanced students, 
of the following : jaune a meler, rouge chair No. 1, vert bleu 
riche, carmin No. 3, brun No. 3, Evans's brown. 

Helen, Troy, N. Y.— For the pale greenish grapes 
use mixing yellow and apple green, with carmine No. 1 for the 
neutral half tints. Where portions of the bunches have warm 
yellowish and purplish tints use very delicate yellow ochre and 
violet of iron, separately or blended. Deep shadows and inter- 
stices may have brown, green and violet of iron. Where high 
lights are wanted, take out the color before it is dry, so that the 
edges may soften down a little. Grapes should be placed so that 




CONSTRUCTION OF CARVED WOOD CHAIR, NO. 4. 
(for full-size drawing, see supplement.) 

some have light shining directly through them ; being translucent, 
their colors will then show to the best advantage, and afford a 
brilliant contrast to the portions of the bunches that are in 
shadow. Hatching with short, curved strokes gives a beautiful 
finish to grapes. If it is not done skilfully it will disturb the 
under tint, therefore it may be necessary to have the pieces fired 
once before this is attempted. Yellow ochre, shaded with sepia, 
makes natural-looking stems. 



RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
Subscriber, J. S., and Andrew B. — In response to 

the requests of these correspondents, we give the following direc- 
tions for cleaning and revarnishing oil paintings, but warn our 
friends that they will undertake the work at considerable risk. 

To Clean an Oil Painting.— Take the picture out of its 
frame, place it flat upon a table, face Uppermost. Next provide two 
clean bottles and a quantity of raw cotton wool. Place in one bot- 
tle spirits of wine, reduce by adding one-fourth part of spirits of 
turpentine ; shake well to thoroughly mix. Place in the other 
bottle spirits of turpentine alone. Having the picture lying flat 
upon a table before you, and in a good light, proceed by taking in 
the right hand a small tuft of the raw cotton wool, slightly wetted 
with the mixture from the first bottle, which must be well shaken 
each time a fresh supply is required to moisten the cotton. Then 
take another tuft of cotton in the left hand, slightly wetted with 
the spirits of turpentine from the second bottle. Commence to 
clean by lightly rubbing the figure with a circular motion with 
the tuft of cotton in the right hand, examining the cotton every 
minute or so to see that none of the color is being removed. 
When the figure is thoroughly cleaned, wipe it over lightly with 
the tuft of cotton held 
in the left hand and 
moistened with the 
spirits of turpentine 
alone. Repeat this 
process until the entire 
surface of the picture 
is quite clean. Care 
must be taken to 
change the cotton wool 
frequently, so that 
none but clean wool is 
brought in contact 
with the picture. 
When all the varnish 
has been removed, 
the picture should be 
quite clean, and it only 
needs to be revarnish- 
ed. The greatest pos- 
sible care must be used 
in passing over the 
shadows in the picture, 
which are produced by 
very thin painting and 
glazing, and if the tuft 
of wool in the right 
hand should show the 
slightest appearance of 
color other than that 
of the varnish, which 
is usually of a faint 
yellow tint, the tuft of 
cotton in the left hand 
(moistened with the 
spirits of turpentine 
alone) should be ap- 
plied at once, to pre- 
vent any further dis- 
lodgment of color. If 
the picture in question 
is faded in any degree, 
it may be beautifully 
restored by being ex- 
posed to a strong sun- 
light for two or three 
months, when it may 
be revarnished with • 
the greatest safety. 

To Revarnish a 
Painting. — Place a 
bowl into another 
bowl of boiling water. 
Pour into the first one- 
third of spirits of tur- 
pentine and two-thirds 
of mastic varnish, mix 
thoroughly until a va- 
por arises from the 
mixture. Varnish the 
picture with this prep- 
aration as thinly as 
possible, applying the 
brush briskly until the 
entire surface is evenly 
covered with a very 
thin coat. This may be repeated two or three times, or, let us 
say, until the application gives complete satisfaction. 




POMPEIAN WALL DECORATION. 
(for b. j.) 



SUNDR Y Q UERIES A NS WERED. 
M. B. H., Mount Pleasant. — Your pictures will look 
well in the frames you suggest ; the dark in perforated gold and 
the gray one in bronze. Try George F. Of, 4 Clinton Place. 

C. V. S., Minneapolis. — The samples of tapestry you 
enclose are not good enough in texture for a panel eighty-four 
inches wide. Try Wynne, 65 East Thirteenth Street. The qual- 
ity may cost you ten dollars the yard. 

A. F., Detroit, Mich. — For the crimson dress of which 
you sent sample, use rose madder, burnt Sienna and geranium lake, 
with black, Vandyck and bone brown in the shadows, Naples 
yellow and white in the lights, with gray tints freely introduced. 

G. M. Y., Carroll, la. — Lace braids, threads and pat- 
terns for embroidery in imitation of the old Flemish and Venetian 
work as described by Mrs. Haywood in the October number of 
The Art Amateur, may be had at McCormick's, 923 Broadway, 
New York, and lessons are given there. 

Nancy, Columbus, Ga.— Write to the Secretary of The 
Art Students' League for circular. " Genre" and " gouache" can 
hardly be expressed in English syllables ; the first has something 
of the " John" sound in it, but with the soft g ; the second nearly 
rhymes to " wash." 

S., Newark, N. J. — Colored transfer papers for trac- 
ing the outlines of our designs on to the fabric to be embroidered 
are always to be had of Shepherd, 921 Broadway, New York. 
You will find the further information you ask for in the article 
41 Jlethods of Transferring Designs," printed on another page. 

Sevillia. — A silver or pearly gray harmonizes very 
well with a clear, light rosy complexion. Gray tints suit most com- 
plexions, partly because they form so;good a ground for any strong 
color that may be required by the character of the complexion or 
the color of the hair, and also because, from their variety, it is 
comparatively easy to find a suitable tone. 

Subscriber. — Scraps of pearl shell may be procured 
at any factory where pearl buttons, knife-handles, etc., are 
made. F. Grote & Co., 114 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
will sell such scraps to any one who calls for them. Whole 
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shells polished, intended for painting on, may be had at most 
stores where artist's materials are sold. They are flat, and are 
easily cut with the scroll-saw. 

S., Park Avenue. — The name of your " artist in pate- 
sur-pate, whose work is so similar to that of Solon" is probably 
Taxtile Doat, who succeeded Solon at the Sevres factory. The 
work of both artists is very charming, and can usually be seen 
at either of the " Collamore" shops in Fifth Avenue. You will 
find that of Solon exclusively on the Minton ware. He has lived 
in England since the days of the Paris Commune, when he went 
to Stoke-upon-Trent, entered the employ of the Mintons, and 
soon after married a daughter of one of the firm. 

K. M. C, DAYTONA.— Giovanni Batista Piranesi was 
born in Rome in 1707. He became celebrated as an etcher of 
Roman monuments and ruins. Owing to a quarrel with the Pa- 
pal Government he went for sometime to France, but returned to 
Home, where he died. His plates are now in the possession of the 
Vatican authorities, and though very much worn, are still printed 
from. Good early impressions of about two dozen of the best of 
them are worth about fifteen dollars each. Others bring various 
prices, down to seventy-five cents for those of least importance. 
Modern impressions, which maybe known by their paleness and 
the loss of the finer parts of the work, are worth very little. 
Francesco, son of the foregoing, also engraved buildings and 
statuary in his father's manner. Good impressions of his best 
subjects bring about six dollars each. Laura, daughter of the 
elder Piranesi, also engraved buildings, but in a more delicate 
style than her father or brother. Her works are about as valua- 
ble as those of the latter. 



finely etched in gold. For the decoration of a tete-a-tete set of 
simple shape were bunches of violets deftly intertwined with bows 
of pale yellow ribbon. There were excellent designs for lamps, 



ON A PICTURE SENT FOR CRITICISM. 

L. — In examining the painting of chrysanthemums you 
sent to our Bureau of Criticism department, we find that your work 
shows great promise, inasmuch as it displays good artistic feeling, 
in spite of showing a sad lack of technical knowledge, and disobey- 
ing certain fundamental principles of composition. We recom- 
mend you a course of instruction under a competent master, 
whose specialty is still life. We assume that the picture is from 
nature and the arrangement is your own : the several forms arc 
fairly good in drawing, but there is absolutely no detail. To blot 
the colors in with broad effects is the proper way to begin ; but 
on this foundation the detail should be worked up, not laboriously, 
so as to mark every separate petal, but emphasizing just a few of 
the most conspicuous ones both in light and shadow. These need 
to be crisply and carefully delineated. Everything is blurred in 
the light flowers of your group, while the dark ones are positively 
rendered in silhouette fashion. Note especially the blossom near 
the group of pink flowers. You must remember that a dark-col- 
ored flower takes light and shade as much as a pale one, although 
it is difficult for an untrained eye to appreciate the subtlety of 
these values. It is evident by the shadows on your vase that the 
light was not sufficiently concentrated on your subject. If you 
are painting near a window, choose one with a north aspect, and 
allow the light to come through the upper part only ; any other 
windows in the room should be entirely shaded. By this means 
you will obtain great breadth of illumination and shadow. More- 
over, the shadows will be more distinctly evident and the high 
lights more brilliant. In your study your flowers are all of the 
same " value ;" the large yellow one, being on the shadow side, 
should be much lower in tone. It is a great mistake also to have 
left a patch of white paper between the vase and the flowers on 
the shaded side. Since the outline is hidden where the light falls, 
it would not be well to hide it here also ; but a feeling of round- 
ness and repose would be gained were the space filled up with 
flowers turned away behind the vase. For instance, in such 
a position a yellow one would appear almost a gray green, with 
a few warm touches. Otherwise the grouping is commendable, 
and the coloring also ; although the pink flowers are perhaps a 
little dirty for want of some pure coloring, both in light and 
shadow. The foliage is open to the same objection urged against 
the dark flowers; it lacks light and shade, and therefore looks 
heavy and meaningless. It would be better to add a little color 
to the white vase, which in its present state looks somewhat cold ; 
for, although resembling a ginger jar in its shape, it lacks both 
the basket-work or the patches of blue usually seen on these, and 
if added would greatly improve the picture. You probably 
work with too dry a brush in starting ; to gain transparency you 
must blot the colors in freely and allow them to dry thoroughly 
before proceeding with the painting. 



A CHINA PAINTER'S EXHIBITION. 

There was a very interesting display recently, by 
Mr. C. Philip Smith, of his decorated china, at his studio in the 
Knickerbocker building, in West Fourteenth Street. His style is 
very similar to that of his relative, Mrs. H. A. Crosby, whose very 
practical designs in color are in course of publication in The Art 
Amateur. He shows much taste and undoubted skill in the exe- 



MOTIVE FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 



candelabra, vases and dishes, and what was specially notable was 
that the decoration in each case was exactly fitted to its purpose. 



OUR TESTS OF CERAMIC COLD. 

It is most gratifying for us to be able to say that the 
report of the chemist to whom we submitted for analysis the ten 
different specimens of the burnish golds sold for the use of china 
painters, which we bought from as many different makers for 
the purpose of testing the justice of several complaints hinting at 
wholesale adulteration, is, on the whole, highly creditable to the 
honesty of the dealers. His report seems to justify us in saying 
that their composition is, in the case of those mixed with fat oil, 
about one-half gold and one-half fat oil, allowing for a small 
quantity of flux. There seems practically but little variation from 
this in any of the specimens we sub- 
mitted. Those offered in the form of a 
dry powder consist of about one-half 
gold and one-half mercury. Two of the 
specimens show a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of silver than the others, but 
this is probably to give a particular 
color to the gold. There is a very small 
percentage of lead in two of the speci- 
mens and of copper in another. One 
of the former shows a little bismuth, 
and a fourth specimen a little silica. 
But such slight traces of foreign mat- 
ter are doubtless due to the alloy in the 
gold coin which was dissolved in the 
process of the manufacture. Three of 
the specimens contain more than fifty 
per cent of pure gold, but the quantity 
of the specimens submitted is smaller 
than that of the others in competition 
with them. 

We may add that the names of the 
makers were obliterated from the pack- 
ages before the contents were submitted 
to the chemist for analysis. The speci- 
mens were known to him only by arbi- 
trary marks of designation, to which no one but the editor of 
The Art Amateur has the key. 

The same method has been employed in sending what remained 
of these samples, after analysis, to Messrs. Coxon & Lenox, of 
Trenton, N. J., to be tested for their working qualities. This 
well-known house — which, of course, is wholly disinterested as to 
the results — promises to report to us in time for our next number 
how these various specimens behave under such manipulations 
as they would receive at the hands of amateurs ; how they stand 
the fire, and how they appear after the burnishing. 
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ART EDUCA TION IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Marius Vachon, who has been commissioned 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to visit the principal 
European countries and report on their Schools of Art, Techni- 
cal Schools and Museums, has sent in a voluminous report on 
English institutions of this class from which we shall draw what 
may be of interest to our readers. 

To begin with, he quotes the opinion of Mr. de Laborde that 
"Art in England owes its originality to the geographical con- 
stitution of the country. It is insular ; in regard to color it de- 
lights in a strongly accented scale of tones, in brusque contrasts 
and violent oppositions ; the human model in its features, ges- 
tures and attitudes is exclusively English." At first sight it ap- 
pears to be ignorant of the existence across the Channel of the 
French school. It proceeds on its own way, without disquieting 
itself as to how other people paint, carve or design. " But ele- 
vation of thought, ideal beauty, style are lacking ; this art, with 
all its originality, remains bound to earth." This was written at 
the period of the Universal Exhibition of 1852, and Mr. Vachon 
asserts that it is no longer true of the English art of to-day. 
"Since that time a revolution has taken place in the ideas and 
the aspirations of our neighbors." The triumph of French art at 
that and other exhibitions, and the evidence of the superiority, in 
all artistic industries, of other Continental countries over England 
have opened the eyes of statesmen, economists and thinkers. 
All recognized the fact that England would have to go to school 
to the Continent, and not only to the great masters of the past 
but to those of modern times. Hence, the Museum of South 
Kensington, created to furnish models of good taste, of fine form 
and perfect execution in all branches of artistic industry, models 
borrowed from all countries and all ages. The heads of the great 
jewelry, furniture and ceramic establishments imported French 
workmen and designers to infuse new blood into their workshops. 
The painters turned to the Italian Renaissance for inspiration. 
Ruskin glorified Venice and the works of the old Pre-Raphaelites, 
and prophesied the coming of a new art. The aristocracy, both 
of fortune and of birth-gained new ideas of the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life owing to the habit, which became general, of liv- 
ing great part of the time in sunny Mediterranean villas or the 
smaller Italian cities, such as Florence or Sienna, stored as they 
are with works of high art. The Prussian War and the Com- 
mune drove thousands of French artists and artisans to England. 
At the Exhibition of 1878 it was obvious that a great improve- 
ment had been accomplished ; the handiwork of the emigrants 
from the Parisian faubourgs, Saint Antoine, Belleville, M£nil- 
moutant, the Marais and the Temple could be recognized in pot- 
tery, jewelry, furniture, laces, carpets and textiles from London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Belfast, Worcester, Manchester, Paisley. 

At the present day another change has begun. The ambition 
to found a national school of art has again got the upper hand. 
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HINGE IN FRET-CUT METAL. [FOR " B. E. F.' ] 



cution of his work. Among several of the kind, one set of six 
fruit plates was especially noticeable. Poppies were the motives 
throughout, treated decoratively and semi-naturally, in delicate 
coloring. The outside band of the plate was open-work, held 
together by gold medallions ; the edges of the open-work were 
richly gilded, while the outer member was finished with a broad 
band of dull copper color, through which the gold shone, the 
effect being very original. The same method was applied to 
some rose jars, and a sumptuous vase, covered with pink and 
white peonies on a transparent ivory tint, the neck and base in 
copper, and the handles in solid Roman gold. A pretty bon-bon 
box decoration showed a wreath of pansies on the lid, surrounded 
by a broad band of dull green, the band and background being 



The First-Japanese Trading Co. display some fine 
needlework, especially in a screen on whose panels are embroider- 
ed designs of vases containing peacock feathers, the whole being 
such perfect imitation of painting that it is hard to believe it is 

done with the nee- 
dle. The screen is 
priced at $150. At 
the same place are 
some rich brocades 
heavily embroidered 
for portieres and 
wall hangings, with 
a fine display of bric- 
a-brac and gold 
lacquers. Among 
the many pretty 
things for Christ- 
mas gifts are some 
after-dinner coffee 
pots, sold at $7. 
They are of silver 
bronze with birds and flowers in metals of different colors. The 
objects in metal work, of an alloy that looks like old silver 
are remarkably good. The sugar-bowls at $3 and $4 are 
really works of art ; one, in the shape of a blossom with four 
large incurved petals and a gold-rayed centre, is capital in design. 
The salt cellars at $2 each, table bells, some like inverted lotus 
flowers, at a similar price, and the large shells for crumb-trays are 
all equally cheap and excellent in shape and workmanship. For 
amateur workers the decorated leather sold in pieces, from twenty- 
five cents a sheet upward, should be found a charming material 
for book covers, card-cases, and the hundred and one little trifles 
made for bazaars and gifts by deft fingers at this season. 



MALLET USED FOR REPOUSSE WORK. [FOR "J. F."] 

To that end schools and museums have been multiplied, and a 
complete system of technical instruction has been elaborated and 
perfected. The details which follow will show with what energy 
and tenacity the movement has been prepared and organized. 

The whole system may be divided into five classes of institu- 
tions. The elementary schools teach drawing along with reading 
and writing, to very young children. In 1888 they numbered 
3979, with 806,048 pupils. The normal schools in which the 
teachers of these primary schools obtain their certificates num- 
bered 50, with 3927 pupils. Art classes for young people above 
twelve years and for workmen, teaching a higher grade of design 
than the primary schools, numbered 584, with 53,438 pupils. Of 
the higher schools of art the number is not given ; but the num- 
ber of pupils was 44,192 divided into 213 classes. Finally, there 
is the Normal School attached to the South Kensington Museum 
in which young people from the provincial schools are trained to 
be teachers and professors. This school had 563 pupils, of whom 
313 were females. Since 1879 the total number of pupils in these 
schools has increased by nearly a round hundred thousand • the 
professors in the normal schools from 52 have become 66 •' and 
the pupils in the higher classes from 58,584 have grown to 77,634 
London, at the present day, has 26 art schools under Government 
patronage, with 63 classes in drawing and designing. With 
technical schools, especially in Ireland, the elements of the nat- 
ural sciences are taught along with drawing and various trades 
Most of these schools are fitted with laboratories and workshops 
and in each large town there is some parricular school in which 
the principal trade of that town is taught thoroughly. 
{To be continued.) 



The designs sent in for the decoration of the Hotel 
de Ville, Paris, were the exhibitors' own ideas entirely. One has 
chosen the History of Old Paris ; another the pleasures of life ; 
a third, Paris in the nineteenth century. No award will be made 
for some time. The estimated cost of the work is 200,000 francs. 



The following personal notes concerning the instruct- 
ors at the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial A'rt 
Philadelphia, may be read with interest in connection with the 
descriptive article on the subject published on another page • 

Professor L. W. Miller received his first art education in the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, and was, later, a student at the 
School of Drawing and Painting of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. He taught drawing in the State Normal School at Salem 
Mass., and, later, at the night schools in Boston. * 

Mr. Howard F. Stratton, the vice-principal, is from Ohio He 
was educated at the Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia and 
later, at the Pennsylvania Museum. He was one of its first pu- 
pils, and has been a pupil or a teacher in the school ever since 
• o • ?' A / Possett » headmaster of the Textile School, was born 
m Reichenberg, Austria. He was graduated from the Govern- 
ment Advanced Weaving School in his native city, one of the 
best schools of the kind in Europe. He came to America in 187* 
and has made here a name as a designer. In 1888 he published 

The Jacquard Machine" and in 1889 a "Technology" of tex- 
tile designs. Mr. Possett writes largely for technical journals 

Professor Roscoe L. Chase, S. B., who has been instructor in 
chemistry m the school since 1887, is a graduate of the Massa- 



